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Foreign  Aid:  Can  It  Be  a  Force  for  Peace? 


Foreign  assistance  programs,  administered  by  the  U.S. 
government,  date  back  to  the  Truman  administration. 
The  post-World  War  n  programs  aimed  to  rebuild  the 
economy  of  war-ravaged  Europe;  however,  an  equally 
important  goal — containment — evidenced  by  the  grants 
given  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  was  to  impede  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  communism. 

In  the  following  decades,  foreign  aid  concentrated  on 
countries  that  were  considered  important  to  U.S. 
security  interests.  In  Africa,  Central  America,  and  Asia, 
aid  was  given  to  countries  or  opposition  groups  to 
“purchase”  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Some  regimes 
were  particularly  effective  in  creating  a  bidding  war 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  for  their  country’s 
allegiance.  A  tragic  consequence  of  this  history  is  the 
proliferation  of  arms,  both  U.S.  and  Soviet-made,  in 
many  countries  today. 

Meanwhile,  the  goal  advocated  by  FCNL  of  “enabling 
self-reliant  efforts  to  satisfy  basic  human  needs”  was 
given  low  priority  in  foreign  aid  programs.  As  overall 
figures  for  foreign  aid  increased  dramatically  in  the 
1980s,  the  increase  in  security  or  military  aid  kept  pace. 
Development  aid  and  food  aid  programs  remained 
stable  with  only  slight  increases. 

United  Nations  Development  Programme  statistics 
reveal  what  was  happening  in  the  world  for  the  last 
three  decades.  In  1960,  the  richest  20  percent  of  the 
world’s  people  absorbed  70  percent  of  global  income; 
by  1989,  their  share  had  increased  to  83  percent.  In  the 
same  years,  the  share  of  income  for  the  poorest  20 
percent  dropped  from  2.3  percent  to  1.4  percent.  As 
North  Americans  fight  diseases  brought  on  by 


overconsumption,  the  average  African  consumes  only 
87  percent  of  the  calories  needed  for  a  healthy  life. 
Nearly  one  out  of  three  people  in  the  developing 
world — roughly  1.2  billion  people — lack  access  to 
safe  drinking  water. 

Members  of  Congress,  in  recent  years,  have  consis¬ 
tently  decreased  the  amount  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  They 
say  that  Americans  don’t  like  foreign  aid  and  that 
resources  are  needed  at  home.  Perhaps  what  voters 
have  really  been  saying  is  that  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  past  are  unacceptable. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1968,  FCNL  said,  “At  a  time  like  this 
when  America’s  problems  at  home  seem  so  over¬ 
whelming,  it  is  difficult,  we  know,  for  Congress  to 
concentrate  on  U.S.  responsibilities  overseas.  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  this  time  of  crisis  to  insist  that  our 
aid  program  be  considered  a  force  for  reconciliation 
and  peace.” 

As  Congress  considers  legislation  to  fundamentally 
overhaul  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs,  we  offer  those 
words  for  contemplation.  (See  related  article  on  p.  6.) 
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Campaign  Finance: 
Nearing  the  Finish  Line? 

Time  is  growing  short  for  members  of  Congress  to 
fulfill  the  pledges  many  of  them  made  in  the  last 
election:  to  pass  real  campaign  finance  reform  in  this 
session.  Both  the  Senate  (last  June)  and  the  House  (in 
late  November)  passed  campaign  reform  bills.  But  the 
two  versions  differ  greatly,  and  each  was  achieved  only 
with  difficulty  and  by  dint  of  major  compromises. 
Merging  the  two  without  destroying  the  fragile  majori¬ 
ties  in  each  chamber  will  be  a  challenge. 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee  must  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  bills.  As  of  this  writing, 
some  key  House  leaders  were  predicting  that  members 
of  the  conference  committee  would  be  appointed 
before  the  end  of  April,  the  committee  would  hold 
open  meetings,  and  the  House  would  act  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  by  the  end  of  May.  Others  were  less 
optimistic. 

What’s  in  the  bills?  Both  bills  set  limits  on  spending 
for  election  campaigns.  To  meet  constitutional  require¬ 
ments,  the  limits  must  be  voluntary,  so  incentives  are 
needed.  The  Senate’s  main  incentive  is  a  stick:  a  stiff 
new  tax  on  campaigns  that  reject  spending  limits.  This 
may  be  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  any  case  it 
gives  nothing  to  new  candidates  who  challenge  incum¬ 
bents.  The  House  chose  to  offer  carrots:  federal  funds 
to  match  small  contributions.  The  funds  would  be  in 
the  form  of  communications  vouchers  (for  TV/radio 
time,  mailings,  etc.).  The  House  approach  comes  closer 
to  meeting  FCNL’s  criteria  regarding  public  financing. 
Both  bills  contain  important  provisions  for  shutting 
down  “soft  money”  (funds  raised  under  state  laws  but 
spent,  improperly,  on  federal  election  campaigns). 

One  major  sticking  point  will  be  the  limits  on  PACs 
(political  action  committees).  The  Senate  bill  bans  all 
PAC  contributions  outright  (a  provision  likely  to  be 
found  unconstitutional).  The  House  bill,  by  contrast, 
would  essentially  maintain  the  current  PAC  limits 
($5000  per  PAC,  with  the  amount  a  candidate  may 
receive  from  all  PACs  combined  capped  at  one-third  of 
the  overall  spending  limit).  FCNL  would  like  those 


numbers  to  be  lower.  However,  if  the  conference 
committee  adopts  the  Senate’s  total  ban  on  PAC 
giving,  the  House  is  almost  certain  to  reject  the  entire 
bill. 

The  thorniest  problem  of  all  may  well  be  the  financing 
package:  where  will  Congress  find  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  incentives  in  the  bill?  Some  self-ftinding  mecha¬ 
nisms  proposed  earlier  are  no  longer  available  or 
workable.  Members  of  Congress,  fearful  of  being 
branded  by  opponents  as  big  spenders,  are  loath  to  seek 
new  revenues  for  campaign  finance  reform — even  if  it 
would,  in  our  view,  save  the  nation  far  more  than  it 
would  cost. 

ACTION:  Congress  needs  to  hear — once  more,  with 
feeling — that  campaign  finance  reform  is  a  very  high 
priority  with  voters.  Please  urge  your  senators  and 
representative  to  work  with  congressional  leaders  to 
adopt  a  conference  report  that  provides  public  funds 
for  candidates  who  comply  with  voluntary  spending 
limits,  and  significantly  restricts  PAC  contributions. 

Let  them  know  that  money  spent  for  honest  and  respon¬ 
sive  government  is  a  wise  investment. 

The  Religious  Freedom 

Struggle  Continues: 

An  update  on  NAFERA  (S.  1021) 

Although  the  passage  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Resto¬ 
ration  Act  (RFRA)  on  October  27, 1993,  was  encourag¬ 
ing,  its  close  cousin,  the  Native  American  Free  Exer¬ 
cise  of  Religion  Act  (S.  1021),  is  still  moving  slowly  in 
Congress.  This  legislation  would  provide  specific 
religious  protections  to  Native  Americans.  It  includes 
sections  addressing  the  protection  of  sacred  sites,  the 
needs  of  Native  American  prisoners,  and  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  use  of  peyote  and  eagle  feathers. 

“Religious  freedom  for  Native  Americans  is  long 
overdue,”  stated  Ada  Deer,  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  at  a  recent 
hearing  on  S.  1021.  “We  believe  federal  legislative 
protection  is  warranted  by  the  special  historical  circum- 

(continued  on  p.  7) 
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Trade-Offs  in  the  GATT  Trade  Agreement 


The  trade  ministers  of  124  GATT  member  nations 
gathered  in  Morocco  in  mid- April  to  formally  sign  the 
concluding  agreement  from  this  round  of  negotiations. 
The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
round  began  in  Uruguay  in  1986. 

What  Will  GATT  Do? 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  tariffs  on  manufactured 
goods  will  be  reduced.  More  importantly,  and  as  a 
result  of  broad  trade-offs  between  industrial  and  devel¬ 
oping  countries,  new  areas  of  trade  will  be  brought 
under  GATT  rules  for  the  first  time.  Most  agricultural 
exemptions  from  GATT  rules  will  be  phased  out,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  end  export  subsidies  (used 
primarily  by  the  U.S.  and  the  European  Community). 

A  fifteen  year  schedule  is  set  for  phasing  out  the  Multi¬ 
lateral  Fibre  Agreement,  long  used  by  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  to  restrict  imports  of  fabric  and  garments  from 
low-wage  developing  countries.  Industrial  nations,  led 
by  the  United  States,  won  new  protections  for  foreign 
investments,  intellectual  property  rights  such  as  patents 
and  copyrights,  and  trade  in  services  such  as  banking 
and  insurance. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  the  agreement  would  set 
up  a  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  as  a  successor 
to  GATT.  Although  its  operating  rules  have  not  been 
clearly  defined  yet,  the  WTO  may  be  able  to  alter 
trading  rules  in  a  less  cumbersome  way  than  current 
negotiations  do.  One  already  agreed  upon  provision 
will  create  an  improved,  more  open,  dispute  settlement 
process. 

Bargaining  for  Social  and 

Environmental  Concerns 

At  the  December  “initialing”  (declaration  of  intent  to 
sign  the  agreement),  trade  ministers  agreed  to  develop  a 
work  program  on  trade-related  environmental  measures, 
to  be  considered  at  the  Morocco  signing.  The  plan  is 
vague  on  a  number  of  points — including  whether  the 
recommended  “standing  committee”  on  environment  is 


to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  WTO.  The  sharpest 
remaining  disagreement  is  whether  to  include  a  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  Process  Production  Methods  (PPMs) 
as  an  environmental  basis  for  trade  restrictions. 

The  U.S.  played  the  lead  role  in  gaining  last-minute 
assurance  that  labor  rights  and  working  conditions  will 
have  a  place  on  the  WTO  agenda.  It  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  standing  committee  to  deal  with 
trade-related  labor  issues. 

Until  the  end,  GATT  officials  argued  that  “social 
issues”  have  no  place  on  a  trade  agenda.  Based  on 
historical  experience.  Southern  NGOs  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  developing  countries  fear  that  both  environ¬ 
mental  and  labor  considerations  will  be  used  by 
industrial  nations  to  keep  out  products  from  low-wage 
countries.  These  nations  may,  for  their  own  reasons, 
not  set  the  same  environmental  or  labor  standards. 

Human  rights,  other  than  labor  rights,  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  GATT  agenda  at  all. 

FCNL  and  other  religious  groups  have  backed  the 
administration  in  its  effort  to  keep  labor  rights  and 
environmental  standards  on  the  WTO  agenda  and  have 
tried  to  raise  broader  human  rights  considerations. 

(For  a  list  of  recommendations  on  GATT,  sent  to 
President  Clinton  by  FCNL  and  seventeen  other 
organizations,  request  document  C-433-FOR.) 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy . . . 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds. 
Every  month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be 
transferred  electronically  from  your  bank  ac¬ 
count  to  ours. 

Call  (202-547-6000)  or  write  now  iot  Autogift 
forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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Military  Spending 

Now  that  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  (FY95)  budget  resolu¬ 
tion  is  in  place,  the  next  opportunities  to  save  money  on 
military  spending  will  be  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD).  The  Armed  Services  committees  authorize;  the 
Defense  Appropriations  subcommittees  appropriate. 

The  administration’s  1993  DoD  “Bottom-Up  Review” 
asserts  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  con¬ 
flicts.  Even  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
never  faced  such  a  contingency,  and  now  it  is  even  less 
likely.  Yet  this  questionable  assumption  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  arguments  for  increases  and  against  reductions  in 
the  military  budget. 

The  new  counter-proliferation  strategy  announced  in 
December  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  adds  to 
the  pressure  for  increased  military  spending.  The 
Pentagon  proposes  to  attack  countries  that  don’t  abide 
by  non-proliferation  rules,  and  destroy  their  means  of 
producing  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  To  do  this,  the 
Pentagon  will  want  new  weapons  and  delivery  systems. 
Instead  of  this  extraordi¬ 
narily  risky  plan,  FCNL 
advocates  a  workable 
and  much  less  expensive 
strategy;  politically 
negotiated,  multilateral 
non-proliferation  trea¬ 
ties,  with  non-military 
inspection  and  enforce¬ 
ment  mechanisms. 

Congressional  decisions 
on  military  spending  are 
choices  about  the  future 
security  of  our  people. 

Important  national  goals 
such  as  health  care,  jobs, 
better  education,  drug 
treatment,  and  environ¬ 
mental  protection  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  keep 
military  industry  in 
business. 


-A  Time  to  Save 

Congress  can  and  should  achieve  major  reductions  in 
military  spending,  starting  in  FY95.  An  effective 
approach  is  to  cut  funds  for  some  of  the  biggest,  most 
expensive.  Cold  War  weapons  systems. 

FCNL  recommends  terminating  production  of  Trident 
n  (D-5)  nuclear  missiles,  eliminating  the  "intelligence" 
budget,  and  canceling  the  military  satellite  system, 
MILSTAR.  Congress  should  just  say  no  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  next  aircraft  carrier  (CVN  76),  production 
of  the  C-17  cargo  plane,  and  money  for  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense/SDI  systems.  In  addition,  funding 
should  be  terminated  for  the  Air  Force’s  F-22  aircraft 
program  and  the  Navy’s  F/A-18  fighter. 

None  of  these  suggestions  would  compromise  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  now  or  in  the  future.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  savings 
from  these  and  similar  proposals  could  easily  reduce 
FY95  budget  authority  by  $17  billion.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  these  cuts  could  save  taxpayers  more  than  $130 
billion  in  five  years. 

ACTION:  Please  write 
to  your  representative 
and  senators  and 
encourage  them  to 
reduce  military  spend¬ 
ing  dramatically  to 
comply  with  post-Cold 
War  realities  and 
human  needs.  Urge 
them  to  sponsor  and 
vote  for  expenditure- 
reducing  amendments 
to  the  FY95  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  Ask 
your  member  to  refer 
to  a  publication  of  the 
Congressional  Budget 
Office  called  Reducing 
the  Deficit:  Spending 
and  Revenue  Options 
(March  1994). 


Congressional  Budget  Office  Options  for  Reducing  the  Deficit 

Savings  from  Administration's  Plan  (in  billions  of  Budget  Authority) 

Military  Programs 

1995 

95-99 

Reduce  the  Number  of  Army  Light  Divisions 

0.5 

12.7 

Cancel  the  Air  Force's  F-22  Aircraft  Programs 

2.5 

12.3 

Reduce  Funding  for  U.S.Forces  Abroad 

— 

10.8 

Reduce  and  Reshape  the  DoD's  Civilian  Workforce 

0.4 

10.6 

Cancel  Upgrade  of  Navy's  F/A  18-  E/F  Fighter 

1.4 

9.0 

Reduce  the  Number  of  Aircraft 

Carriers  and  Air  Wings  to  10 

2.8 

6.5 

Use  Early  Retirement  for  Military  Personnel 

0.6 

5.0 

Reduce  Procurement  of  DDG-51  Destroyers 

0.9 

4.8 

Reduce  Air  Force  Tactical  Forces 

0.1 

4.2 

Cancel  the  Air  Force's  V-22  Aircraft  Program 

0.5 

4.2 

Terminate  Production  of  D-5  Missiles  After  '94 

0.6 

3.7 

Cancel  the  C-17  Aircraft  and  Buy 

Commercial  Aircraft 

1.9 

3.5 

Total 

12.0 

87.3 

Other  options  to  reduce  Military  Programs 

5.4 

50.0 

Total  Reductions  from  Military  Programs 

17.4 

137.3 

Figures  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Table  from  Center  for  Defense  Information. 

1  Source:  CBO,  March  1994. 
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Key  Committees  Act  on  Health  Care  Reform 

This  is  supposed  to  he  the  year  for  health  care  reform.  Three  key  committees  in  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate 
are  working  their  way  through  the  complexities  of  health  care  finance  proposals.  There  are  many  unresolved 
issues,  hut  the  hard  part  of  the  work  is  going  forward. 


in  some  respects.  It  retains  private  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  relies  on  employers  to  pay  for  most  of  the 
costs  of  premiums.  It  aissures  universal  access  to  a 
standard  package  of  benefits  and  regulates  insurance 
practices. 

But  the  benefit  package  in  the  Dingell  bill  is  less 
generous  than  the  one  in  the  Clinton  bill  (H.R.  3600) 
and  the  single-payer  bills  (H.R.  1200  by  McDermott 
WA  and  S.  491  by  Wellstone  MN).  Individuals  would 
pay  up  to  $2,500  a  year  in  deductibles  and  co-pay¬ 
ments,  compared  to  a  $1,500  limit  in  the  Clinton  bill 
and  zero  co-payments  in  the  single-payer  bills. 
Dingell’s  proposal  omits  Clinton’s  controversial 
“health  care  alliances,”  and  leaves  the  problem  of  cost 
containment  to  the  states. 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  major  health  care  entitlement  programs. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  So  the  recommendations  of 
its  Health  Subcommittee  play  an  important  part  in  the 
process. 

In  mid-March,  the  Health  Subcommittee  considered  an 
unpublished  bill  prepared  by  its  chair.  Rep.  Pete  Stark 
CA.  The  bill  would  establish  a  new  “Part  C”  program 
under  Medicare,  which  would  be  available  to  low- 
income  people,  unemployed  workers  and  employees  of 
small  businesses.  Employers  would  be  required  to  buy 
private  health  insurance  for  their  employees  (paying 
80%  of  the  cost  of  a  standard  plan),  or  they  would  have 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  Part  C  program. 

The  benefit  package  in  the  bill  would  be  similar  to  the 
benefits  offered  under  Medicare,  except  that  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs,  preventive  care,  and  care  during  pregnancy 
would  also  be  included.  Rep.  Stark  estimates  that  his 
bill  would  cost  between  $80  and  $100  billion  per  year, 
approximately  the  same  as  the  current  cost  of  Medicaid 
($95  billion),  even  though  his  plan  would  offer  more 
benefits  to  many  more  people. 

The  Stark  bill  would  control  costs  by  requiring  private 
insurers  to  conform  to  national  spending  targets. 

Failing  that,  the  insurers  would  be  required  to  adhere  to 
Medicare-style  payment  limits.  The  bill  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  full  committee,  where  Chairman 
Rostenkowski  IL  is  expected  to  push  for  substantial 
changes  in  the  bill’s  financing  provisions. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
.(despite  its  apparently  unrelated  name)  has  primary 
jurisdiction  over  the  “business”  of  health  care.  Rep. 
Dingell  MI,  chair  of  the  committee,  has  circulated  an 
outline  of  a  new  bill.  Action  has  been  delayed,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  chairman  tries  to  solidify  support  for  his 
proposal. 

Dingell’s  proposal  is  similar  to  President  Clinton’s  bill 


The  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  employment-related  issues,  including 
employee  benefits  such  as  health  care.  The  committee 
has  held  hearings  on  Rep.  McDermott’s  single  payer 
bill  and  on  aspects  of  President  Clinton’s  proposal. 
The  committee  is  about  to  begin  marking  up  versions 
of  both  bills. 

Two  Senate  committees  share  jurisdiction  on  health 
care  reform:  Finance  Committee  and  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  In  March,  the  Finance 
Committee  spent  a  weekend  together,  to  discuss 
members’  views  on  health  care  reform.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  proceeding  with  hearings  on  special  issues,  such 
as  long-term  care.  For  both  Senate  committees,  it  is 
reasonable  to  surmise  that  the  most  significant  work  is 
occurring  among  members,  outside  of  the  committee 
room. 


Members  of  FCNL  *s  Health  Care  Strategy  Network  are 
now  receiving  Packet  U6.  with  details  on  current  propos¬ 
als  and  action  ideas.  Do  you  want  to  be  part  of  this 
network?  Call  or  write  FCNL  to  request  a  special  new 
member  packet,  along  with  Packet  U6. 


L 
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Needed:  Greater  Reform  in  Foreign  Aid 


In  early  February,  the  Clinton  administration  submitted 
to  Congress  H.R  3765,  the  “Peace,  Prosperity,  and 
Democracy  Act  of  1994.”  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  had  long  called  for  legislation  to  replace  the 
existing  foreign  aid  law,  which  was  passed  in  1961. 
Thus,  H.P  3765  was  the  first  effort  in  more  than  thiirty 
years  to  fundamentally  overhaul  foreign  aid. 

The  Structure  of  H.R.  3765.  Perhaps  the  most  sweep¬ 
ing  change  of  the  legislation  is  the  introduction  of  six 
titles  or  objectives  for  foreign  aid.  They  are: 

«>  Promoting  sustainable  development 

❖  Promoting  democracy 

❖  Promoting  peace 

❖  Providing  humanitarian  and  crisis  assistance 

❖  Promoting  growth  through  trade  and  investment 

❖  Advancing  diplomacy 

The  Statement  of  Policy.  The  policy  language  of  FIR. 
3765  repeats  a  theme.  The  first  sentence  of  the  state  ¬ 
ment  of  policy  says:  “The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  embarking  on  a  new  era  of  domestic  renewal  that 
will  draw  strength  through  expanding  cooperation 
abroad  to  advance  United  States  economic  and  political 
interests  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  new  century.” 
That  foreign  assistance  programs  are  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  repeated  again  and  again: 
“Sustainable  development  is  in  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  United  States...”  “Strengthening  democracy  and 
human  rights  advances  United  States  interests...” 
“Promotion  of  broad-based  economic  growth  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries  is  an  important  means  for  expanding 
the  fastest  growing  markets  for  United  States  exports.” 

Far  less  frequently  are  the  following  notions  included: 
“United  States  Government  support  for  efforts  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  help  people  help  themselves 
reflects  the  ideals  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  have  a  long  and  unequaled  record  of  responding 
quickly  and  substantially  to  humanitarian  crises  caused 
by  natural  and  manmade  disasters.” 

Positive  change  in  H.R.  3765.  Sustainable  develop¬ 
ment  is  emphasized  in  the  bill.  Title  I,  the  sustainable 


development  section,  includes  protection  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  stabilizing  population  growth,  promoting 
popular  participation,  and  involving  women  and  other 
citizens’  groups  in  the  development  process.  Intense 
pressure  from  nongovernmental  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  resulted  in  eliminating  authority  for  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  development  title  to  those  titles  that 
provide  military  and  security  aid. 

Deficiencies  in  H.R.  3765.  There  are  many  deficiencies 
in  the  bill.  Even  in  the  sustainable  development  title, 
too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  reducing  poverty.  And 
it  fails  to  ensure  that  all  foreign  aid  programs,  including 
those  aimed  at  increasing  exports,  are  compatible  with 
sustainable  development.  Human  rights  are  mentioned 
only  as  a  by-product  of  democracy.  The  bill  fails  to 
improve  mechanisms  that  would  assure  prohibition  of 
foreign  aid  to  those  countries  that  systematically  violate 
human  rights.  Of  special  concern  to  FCNL  is  the 
emphasis  on  military  aid,  particularly  in  the  “Promoting 
Peace”  title. 

Action  in  Congress.  Although  it  seemed  as  though  the 
forces  of  change — Congress  and  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion — were  united  in  this  reform  effort  only  a  few 
months  ago,  the  momentum  has  diminished  greatly  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  Many  members  of  Congress  are 
critical  of  this  particular  bill.  Many  members  don’t 
want  to  be  bothered  with  foreign  aid,  particularly  in  an 
election  year.  And  many  say  there  are  just  too  many 
other  important  legislative  issues  to  be  dealt  with  this 
year. 

Action  by  You.  Particularly  if  your  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  sit  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  please  write  or 
visit  them  and  urge  the  following: 

1.  Reform  of  foreign  assistance  programs 

2.  Shifting  funds  from  military  and  security  aid  to 

development  and  humanitarian  aid 

3.  Emphasis  on  programs  that  reduce  poverty 

4.  Peacefully  promoting  human  rights  as  a  primary  goal 

5.  Ensuring  that  all  programs  are  compatible  with 

sustainable  development. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 


These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and  handling. 
Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name/address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


Q  R-431-FOR  Chart  of  budget  requests  for  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  and  dues.  Reprinted  from  Council  for  a  Livable  World 
Education  Fund.  2/28/94 

O  C-434-FOR  Letter  to  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  on  creating  a 
development  fund  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  the 
foreign  aid  reform  bill.  3/22/94 

Q  C-432-FOR  Push  for  Peace.  Recommendations  to 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  for  U.S.  response  to  the 
war  in  Sudan.  3/28/94 

O  L-455-FOR  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  on  Sudan.  4/18/94 

O  Sudan  Packet  (includes  G-422-FOR,  “The  Boiling 
MelUngPot,”  C-432-FOR,  and  L-455-FOR).  March  1994. 
(For  this  26-page  packet,  please  send  $2.00.) 

O  C-453-FOR  Letter  to  Congress  in  support  of  foreign  aid 
reform;  from  the  heads  of  churches  and  religious  orgs.  3/17/94 

X 


Q  C-454-FOR  Letter  to  Congress  in  support  of  foreign  aid 
reform  and  funding;  from  non-governmental  organizations. 
4/11/94 

Of  R-437-MIL  Beyond  Peacekeeping:  The  UN  and  the  Use 
of  Force.  Highlights  of  a  colloquy  including  FCNL’s  Joe  Volk. 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  of  DC.  1 1/22/93 

O  L-4 13-MIL  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  opposing  sale  of  F-16 
military  aircraft  to  developing  nations.  2/18/94 

O  C-424-MIL  Letter  to  House  of  Representatives  on 
military  spending  and  the  House  budget  resolution.  3/7/94 

O  L-427-M1L  Letter  to  Pres.  Clinton  thanking  him  for 
extending  the  moratorium  on  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing  until 
Sept.  ’95.  3/16/94 

O  R-4 19-MIL  Analysis  &  excerpts  from  the  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  code  of  conduct  on  arms  sales.  Reprinted  from  Arms 
Control  Today,  March  ‘94 


(Religious  Freedom  ,from  page  2.) 

stances  and  the  political  relationship  that  Congress  has 
long  recognized  with  Indian  tribes.” 

Gerald  Torres,  special  counsel  to  the  Attorney  General, 
joined  Deer  to  convey  the  administration’s  support  of 
legislation  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of  traditional 
Native  American  religions. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  NAFERA  is  the 
sacred  sites  portion  of  the  bill,  which  assures  that  tribes 
will  have  access  to  sites  that  they  hold  to  be  sacred. 

The  bill  would  require  “consultation”  with  tribes  by 
federal  land  agencies  before,  for  example,  building  a 
road  through  a  sacred  area,  as  in  the  case  ofLvng  v. 
Northwest  Indian  Cemetery  Protective  Association 
(1988). 

The  four  main  federal  agencies  involved  with 
NAFERA — ^the  departments  of  Justice,  of  Interior,  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  Transportation — are  currently 
working  on  a  draft  proposal  which  includes  recom¬ 
mended  amendments  to  S.  1021.  The  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs  planned  to  review  and  mark  up  the 
bill  in  late  April. 


Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Inouye  HI  in  May 
1993,  S.  1021  now  has  ten  co-sponsors:  Akaka  HI, 
Baucus  MT,  Campbell  CO,  Exon  NE,  Feingold  WI, 
Harkin  lA,  Hatfield  OR,  Metzenbaum  OH,  Pell  RI,  and 
Wellstone  MN. 

The  House  version  of  S.  1021  is  expected  to  be  broken 
into  several  bills,  unlike  the  omnibus  Senate  bill.  On 
March  24,  Representative  Richardson  NM  introduced 
HR.  4155,  a  bill  to  define  federal  land  management  in 
a  way  that  recognizes  Native  American  religious 
freedom  in  relation  to  sacred  sites.  In  his  statement  to 
members  of  the  House,  Richardson  said,  “Lands  which 
have  been  considered  sacred  and  indispensable  to  a 
Native  American  religion.. .are  entitled  to  protection.” 

ACTION:  1)  If  your  senator  is  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  1021, 
write  a  letter  of  thanks  and  support.  If  your  senator  is 
not  a  co-sponsor,  write  and  encourage  him  or  her  to 
join  Senate  colleagues  in  support  of  S.  1021.  2)  Write 
to  Represenative  Richardson  NM  and  thank  him  for 
making  Native  American  religious  freedom  a  priority. 
For  a  copy  of  S.  1021,  send  a  written  request  to  Senate 
Document  Room,  B-04  Hart  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC 
20510. 
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A  FORCE  FOR  PEACE? 


THE  FRIErraS  COMMTTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLA¬ 
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Opening  the  Door  for  Dialogue  on  Cuba 


After  years  of  policymaking  with  little  debate,  dialogue 
about  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  has  begun  in  Congress. 
On  March  17,  Representative  Charles  Rangel  NY  held 
hearings  on  the  “Free  Trade  with  Cuba  Act,”  before 
the  Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  bill  (H.R. 
2229)  would:  (1)  normalize  relations  with  Cuba;  (2) 
remove  all  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba,  except 
in  arms;  (3)  remove  all  restrictions  on  travel,  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail  communications  with  Cuba;  (4)  allow 
unrestricted  sales  and  donations  of  food  and  medi¬ 
cines;  (5)  repeal  the  Cuba  Democracy  Act  of  1 992, 
notably  its  prohibitions  on  trade  by  foreign  subsidiar¬ 
ies  of  U.S.  companies;  and  (6)  urge  the  President  to 
take  necessary  steps  regarding  the  settlement  of  U.S. 
claims  and  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  Cuba. 


Charter  of  Economic  Rights.  Further,  isolation  and 
intensified  economic  hardship  make  it  more  likely  that 
political  change  will  come  through  violent  means. 

Other  witnesses  reminded  the  committee  that  the  UN 
General  Assembly  recently  voted  to  condemn  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba.  Moreover,  the  embargo  has 
weakened  U.S.  ability  to  call  attention  to  or  exert 
pressure  against  human  rights  abuses  by  the  Castro 
government. 

These  concerns  echo  the  position  that  FCNL  has  held 
for  decades.  As  early  as  1961,  we  promoted  negotia¬ 
tion  rather  than  “military,  economic  or  political  war” 
and  sought  to  emphasize  economic  and  social 
progress  through  building  personal  contacts. 


The  parade  of  witnesses  in  the  all-day  hearing  included 
a  dozen  members  of  Congress,  State  Department 
officials,  journalists  and  academics,  and  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
cans — some  strongly  supporting  and  some  strongly 
opposing  the  Rangel  legislation.  An  overflow  crowd 
of  spectators  demonstrated  that  there  is  great  interest  in 
this  policy. 

Rep.  Michael  Kopetski  OR  stressed  the  strategic  role 
that  trade  and  communication  can  play  in  promoting  a 
Western-style  democracy.  Andrew  Zimbalist,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  Smith  College,  argued  that  cunent 
policy  violates  international  law,  the  General  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  and  the  UN 


Although  this  hearing  is  an  important  first  step  in 
questioning  current  U.S.  law  toward  Cuba,  it  alone 
will  not  lead  to  change.  Congress  must  hear  from 
constituents  that  it  is  time  to  allow  people  from  the 
U.S.  and  Cuba  to  continue  the  dialogue,  unimpaired 
by  U.S.  policy. 


JOB  OPENING:  Development  Secretary  for 
FCNL.  Full  time;  $40,000+  and  benefits.  Starts 
January  1995;  apply  to  FCNL  by  July  1, 1994. 
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